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The allocation of youn- ncibcrr to adult pocitioiiir in Eocicty it- 
generally recogniJJcd as one of the niajor functions of public education. Af 
new r.etnbcrs are tau-ht the knowledge, Ekills and value? which enable them 



to participate in society, they arc eorted and selected into different 

1 



career routca.^ Pupils are differentiated into categories by curricului.i 
placement, by acadc-aiic achieveasent , and by persistence in school, and 
each of these categories has attached to it a higher or lower probability 

n 

of later triaterial and social rewards. 



Fexv V 70 uld disagree that a nilniwal recuircraent for a successful occupa- 



tioral career In this society is sstisfactory coispletion of the hish school 
curriculur,;. Despite the ability of the secondary school to keep larger 
numbers of young people in school, many youth nov; depart before graduation. 
These young people, and those who have marginal educational eKperiences are, 
for the most part, seriously handicapped for the remainder of their lives. 

It is frequently stated that those who "drop out" do so wholly by their 
own choice, that they arc unmotivated and unit'.terested in education, that 
they have failed in the past and therefore cannot meet performance require- 
ments in high school and so forth. These statements are typically based on 
subjective obsorvat ions and impressions rather than systematic study. 

Ko one disagrees that middle class pupils succeed iu school more often 
than working class pupils, whether one looks at behavior in the classroom, 
scores on achievement tests, grades, enrollment in courses leading to col- 



lege entry, amount of schooling, the. pattern is clear; a working class 



background substantially decreases the likelihood of success. The question 



then is. asked; How does social origin come to be such aaj important deter- 
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Klnsnt of cUtfcr,-.if,Jol:lon ««o»3 popHr in vltv of tho d.'inr.r.c!^ of or. in- 
crcflfiniily sr.-'clol iKcd oikI ttclin'c.- l cconony mk! of American vslucs v:oich 
pertoln to equality of o.-portunlty for clt. And, whet arc the processes 
through vhlch this differentiation tahes place? To vhat extent do school 

practices and patterm? affect select ion j- 7 

This paper Is a report of one part of a larger study vjhicb v:as con- 

cerned vith pupil Mlperfortaance In eleaentory and secondary public ’ schools. 
Oil): f.tuvrition vrlU be directed to consldeiation of the relationships 
between school goels,. social -class end career experiences of pupils, in- 
cluded in the letter are^ acsder.de perforwance patterns, "dropping out" or 
school, and attitudes ind self-reports of pupils about school goals and prac 

tiC£S, 

Because the larger study v&s concerned uith ir:alperi.oii?.c.nce, thic i- 

3 . ^ 

evitably influenced choice of .data end u.ethods of study. Therefore, it is 
necessary to outline our conception of pupil r»alperforcnance. First of all, 
It is kno'. n that .standards for academic achievement and for desirable con- 
duct vary among schools, and even vithin the same school. These variations 
Clean that such types of malperformance as «underrchicverr.er.t” , "classroom con- 
duct”, fr.d "failure to adju.st" are not identically defined, since different 
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Ft<?ndrrdi- «*md jird'-ircnt ? v.rn etr.ploywd frov,: onr- i?chool to tbc^ , rrd to 

£-or.!C extent eir.ong teecbere in tlic sere eciiool. The rcpcctj-' oi pupil, per-, 
^?on^Uty, nor Coit .^nce , or nbil.lty r.ieeui.'rbl y £t ir:£us in one- eituef. .Ion ere 
not the sauie, therefore, ee those relevrr;t in another. Second, there nrc 
many differences aiiong schools in teirs of their curricula, resources, 
teacher coa-.petencies , student bodie^s, and school organ ixet ion. These varia- 
tions produce xvide differences in pupil learning environi-.;cnts , in oppor- 
tunf-ties for acbievcinent or ad justvoent . end in conditions vhicii. snape the 
inoaniiig of the school experience. Third, there arc signiricant ciffcrcnces 
avr.ong schools V7ith regard to their procedures for identifying and coping 
with pupil malperforinance. Thus, in one school, youngsters r.anifesting 
difficulty may become the targ’ets for a full coiaplement of facilitating 

services. In another school, hc'-7ever, youngsters exhibiting similar diffi- 

% 

cultv may encounter relative indifference j vrnen attention is given, it 
may result in loss of status and privileges for such pupils, peraaps loading 
eventually to their exclusion from classes and even suspension from the 
school . 

It is proposed here that performance and malperforriiance patterns should 
be v leered as resultant s of the Inter action of both pupil charaxtor ist ^ 
gchopl. condit ion s. Specific condit Ions of the school m.ay interact vith 

attributes of the student population to enhance or to impede educational 
achievement. Indeed, certain aspects of school organisation and practice- 
may contribute, inadvertently and unv-itfc ingly , to the very problems th-ey 
are designed to alleviate. Because of variations among schools, pupils at 
the same level of ability and performance have quite different experiences, 
depending on vjhich schools they attend. TViS import of these variations is 
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H.,-<r. Vt .TU-OC cor.^idcf .-ny t>-oc o£ , al ;,c.f-v. m,oc r.afthet .-s n unitrry p 
„oac«on. nor or Inhorlog ;n-£,..M:n.y tn tl-r rttrliutcr of the pu?!’-^. b«t 
r„thcr re r ren:l.t«nt oE the Int erect ion between echool end pepU. 

_Re ^ £ rch Dcrsf ?^! r.nd Prc c;g, Jutji'; 

Five ; 7 ublic schools cystens v:-yc- ir.clu:'cd in nil n: 2 jor pnases 
of thif? i-efecrch v-hicli v;ns condnei e>:i over s three-year period, 
contrasting southeastern Michigan school systems were selected 
slratcaically and because they vere concerned about pupil ralpar rorr/.- 
ance. SysteniStic study was directed at three inajOi. aiec^s. (1) Fup., . 
characteristics and behaviors; (':) School conditions and practices; 

( 2 ) G r o u : . t V e a •: v • e r'i 1: r e t h o d s . 

Three aspects of thi-s research U'ill be the focus o_ ivetention 

I 

in this paper: 1) St-udy of parfonvance patterns of pupils over the 

three-year high school career (tenth through twelfth’ grades) . Uo wore 
interested in identifying perfonnance patterns, in fcseertaining rec- 
tors associated v’ith curriculuu^ placer.ent and persistence and in 
analyzing grading and other rev/ard systems. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, all pupils vjere identified who began the tenth grade in two 
high schools, Industrial High end Academic High , in the fall of 
1961. Puoil characteristics and performance patterns of this class wore 
examined, by reference to official school records nn^il 1964, when the 
majority of them cor.ipleted the twelfth grade. 2) A second aspect of 
the research reported here involved study of school conditions and 
practices and staff pcrspect ives . These were assessed for the five 
schools through direct observat ioir; . int erviewing of school adminis- 
trators and teaching personnel, review of documentary and file materials, 
and c;uestionnaires administered to all teaching and other pro5:ccnionai. 
staff’. Tf'ese nrcccciV-res permittee! reliable oesessment of opeini.idr.v'! 

ar.ona sd-ouls v:itb particular reference to the ways in 
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which school conditions effect pupil n.alperforrr.ance pioblews. Atten- 
tion was also given to the development of approaches for modification 
of such patterns. Periodic conferences vrere held with school adminis- 
tration and others to permit collective review and study of the under- 
standing gained about school patterns. Opportunities were provided for 
consideration of the policy and action implications of study findings. 
Continued observation of the several schools permitted us to gain 

i 

some knov 7 ledge of planned organizational change as attempts were made 
to implement seme of the . conclusions from the study findings. 3) 

A third facet of the study involved study of malperforming pupils and 
an evaluation of one approach, group x^ork, to the resolution of pro- 
blems of behavioral misconduct and underachievement .. Pupils were 
identified and referred in each of the schools through the usual 



mechanisms established for such referral by the school. Detailed 
information was collected about each pupil to provide bases both for 



study of pupil change and for comparisons betxv’een schools. The latter 
comparisons contributed to understanding of the different kinds of 
pupils and behaviors "produced” by each school* s distinctive organi- 
zation and patterns. An attempt was made to systematize the selection 
of pupils receiving group service through the use of standardized re- 
ferral procedures for teachers, examination of school records, and 
observation of pupil behavior in various school settings. Although 
variations exist x^rithin and among the school systems with respect to 
the types of students referred for services, certain similarities 
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emerged. Most ptuder.tie fall vitbin the "average" range with respect 
to intellectual ability, but the large majority were "underachievers" 
relative to their capabilities. Most also manifested serious behavioral 
problems, including disruptive conduct in the classroom or in other 
school areas, poor interpersonal relations with adults and peers, vio 
lation of school conduct norms, or withdrawn or isolative behaviors. 

A control group design was employed in the five school systems 
to assess the effectiveness of the group service strategy. Referred 
pupils are carefully matched in pairs; one of each pair is then ran- 
domly assigned to the service groups, and the other becomes a "control" 
who receives whatever attention is customary within each school except 
the group service. Another sample is randomly selected from the 
total population in appropriate grade levels. 

Several sets of before-and-after measures were used. First, 



school grades, attendance records, and other official school infor- 



mation provided one significant basis for assessment of pupil change 
Second, teachers and other school personnel completed behavioral 



ratings on pupils in all samples early in the school year and again 

4 

later at the end of the year. Third, pupils complete! questionnaires 



and wars interviewed with respect to their attitudes, sclf-imaaes. 



identification v;ith educational objectives, school experiences, and so 
forth. All of the above types of information had additional use in pro- 
viding greater knowledge of the characteristics of malperforming pupils 
and of different school modes for identifying and responding to problematic 
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behavior. Our attention in this paper will be directed primarily to the 
first two parts of the study and only brief attention will be directed 



to the latter area. 



School Goals and Teachers* Perspectives 

The five schools studied in this research were chosen because they 
represented different community contexts, and it was anticipated that 
school staff might, therefore, have contrasting educational expectations. 

Data from two schools, Academic High and Industrial High, will be 
used more extensively in this paper. These two schools were studied more 
extensively and intensively -than the other schools in the project. Academic 
High was located in a mediurn-s-ize town, in which a major university was 
located. The school district population contained a higher proportion of 
persons of middle class status than did the town in which’ Industrial High 
was located. The latter town was smaller in size and it had a higher 
proportion of persons with lower class backgrounds. It was an industrial 
town although it had a smaller college v;ithin the city. 

Teachers, counselors and administrators of each school were asked to 
report their perceptions of educational goals. A variety of goals were de- 
fined, but for purposes of analysis these were reduced to two major orienta- 
tions: socialization goals and academic goals. The firdings reported in 
Table 1 indicate that there are substantial areas of agreement about academic 
goals, but marked variations between the two schools. Academic High and In- 
dustrial High, in the relative priority of these goals. Thus, 48% of 
the teachers at Academic High perceived that "preparing the students for 
college" was the single most important goal of the principal, while their own 

(See Table 1) 
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fii-ft choice v?aj? 'tec'chi b?.i-ic subject natter”. In cor.trrf-t, tcr.chers rt; 
Industrial High perceived that "developing good cit iJ:enship” was the nost 
important goal of their principal, and their own first choice V7ss building 
good character”.. Both of the latter represent sociaUzation emphasis 
rather than academic goals. i:hen teacher questionnaire responses were com- 
bined to produce composite low, tnediun, or high ratings for each teacher on 
both goals severs! of the differences noted above disappeared. Fifty-three 
per cent of the Academic High teachers rated academic goals highly and 52% 

of the Industrial high teachers d?.d so also. 

Teachers vere ashed to indicate the proportions of pupils whom th^.y 

regarded as needing" individual attention because of academic difficulties, 

t 

personality problems, or misbehavior. The data in Tables 2 and 3 Indicate 



the mean proportion of pupils who apparently needed help in three cate- 
gorios in the five schools studied. Teachers* views of tne reasons unoer- 



lying such problems ore presented in Table 2 . Large proportions Oi teachers 
reported the source of difficulty for most or all malperfornets V7ss their 
lack of motivation or incentive. In interviews, staff frequently commented 
that the primary sour^,e of difficulty was the lack of motivation a^-ong 
selected categories of pupils. This was considered to be an attribute the 
student brought to the school and few • indicated av?areness or the ways in 
vrhich educational practices *in school eKoorience contribute to the sit-uaticn. 

(See Tables 2 and 3) 



The types of sanctions used by teachers were also investigated. It 
can be seen in Table 4 that teachers tend to use fev? positive inducements 
as controls, although many employ methods such as "appealing to reason" and 
"persuasion". Teachers often reported use of these cognitive sanctions first, 
and then if these were unsuccessful , more stringent methods were employed. 

Many teachers reported that they would "frequently” or "very frequently" lower 

(See Table 4) 
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the grade of a pupil as one type of sanction. The use of sanctions such ^ 
as "additional school work” and "remaining after school" varied among 
schools as a reflection of different policies and procedures. 



Curriculu'.n Placement 



To meet society's demand for diversity of talent and its mandate to 
educate everyonsi the public school has developed the so-called comprehen;" 
sive curriculum.^ As many as five distinct curricula may be developed in 
a school> but these usually can be combined into tv?o tracks. One track 
usually consists of courses for pupils who are preparing to enter college 
and the other track Includes "general", vocational, or commercial courses 
which prepare pupils directly for the occupational market or for trade 



schools and apprentice programs. 

Enrollment in a non-college preparatory curriculum is likely to have 
short-run and long-run adverse consequences for pupils. Many observers 



have noted that pupils on non-college preparatory tracks experience low 

6 

prestige or even stigma from peers and teachers. Occupational possibilities 



are often drastically limited for those enrolled on non-college preparatory 
curricula. Clark has argued that long-run end short-run consequences are 
linked in that the lov?er prestige of the non- college preparatory curricula 



reflects the relative prestige of the occupations for which individuals 

- 7 



are being preparco. 

Cicoursl and Kitsuse observed the behavior of a sample of high school 



teachers and counselors. They concluded, "the distribution of students in 
such categories as college qualified and non-college qualified is to a large 
extent characteristic of the administrative organization of the high school 
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and, therefoxe, can be explained in terms of that organization". They 
argued that middle class students benefit from a subtle form of "sponsor- 



ship" because higher levels of ability, potential, and ambition may be 



y 

attributed to them even v/Iien non-existent. Thus, counselors* and teach- 



ers* perceptions and interpretations of individual attributes may become 
as important or even raore important than objective evaluation of ability, 
performance, and so forth. , 



In two of the schools observed in this research. Industrial High 
and Academic High •, personnel reported in interviews that quality of daily 
performance in school was the major basis for recommending that indents 
take one or the other high school curriculum. It was reported that ability 
and achievement test scores were also used in making the decision. The 
assuraption on which these procedures presumably rested is that those stu- 
dents who have shown patterns of high achievement in the past or who show 
promise of success according to their test scores, should enter the college 
preparatory track. Curriculum placement decisions were made in the e-ighth 



or ninth grade in the schools studied. Chdees were initially made by pupils 
and their parents and then reviewed by counselors and selected teachers at 
Industrial High. The procedure was Initiated by the school at Academic High, 
and pupils and parents were then to accept or reject the recorcmiended curri- 
culm. Teachers* recommendations assumed great importance. When students 



were moved dowr?,7ard to non-college preparatory curricula, counselors re- 
ported that resistance came particularly from middle class parents as did 
pressure to move their students upward if they were initially assigned to a 
non-college preparatory curricula. Judgments of several school personnel 







vere added to and raight supersede pupils* or parents preferences in making 
choices. 

The findings reported iu Table 5 indicate that nearly three out of 
four students at Academic High were initially assigned to the college 
preparatory curriculuni v’hereas slightly more than half (58i4) v?ere so assigned 
at Industrial High. Girls took college preparatory v/ork in greater propor- 
tions than boys, despite the fact that, nationally, smaller proportions 
actually enter and complete college. 

(See Table 5) 

Analysis of records indicates that both reading score and I.Q. scores 
were in fact linked with currkulum placement; the higher the score, the 
greater the likelihood of taking college preparatory work. However, a 
"waste" of talent occurred because a considerable number of pupils with 

above-average scores actually entered the lower track. Because white and | 

• 

'i 

middle class pupils had higher scores (and probably had received higher 
grades in junior high school), they were placed in the college preparatory 
curriculuni in greater proportions then were Negro or working-class pupils. 

(See Table 6) 

Table 6 shews that a middle class background substantially enhances 
a pupil*s chances for placement in a college preparatory curricula, with 
the pattern slightly more pronounced at Academic High, but equally distinct 
at Industrial High. Confronted with these figures, there is an immediate 
temptation to assurae that social class differences reflect real differences 
in innate talent, and that the schools merely select according to inborn 
potential. It could also be argued that there is no significant difference 
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in Innate talent across social classes, and that a sequence of related ^ 
events in the home and in school V7orks in favor of middle class youngsters 
and against working class youngsters. There are compelling reasons to 
believe that v/hatever innate differences do exist, these are shaped by 



environmental influences and that school as well as family conditions 
shape innate talent to the advantage of middle class pupils. Burton Clark, 
for instance, comments, "Bright children from culturally deprived families., 
go unrecognized by school personnel, partly because intelligence tests 



reflect learning that comes through exposure to books and informed adult 

10 



conversation, as well as the natural endowm-ient of the child. 

Even I.Q. differences are not sufficient to "explain away" the rela- 
tionship between social class and curriculum placements. In both schools, 
% 7 orking class students had less chance of entering the college preparatory 
curricula within the same I.Q. levels. Once a pupil enrolls on a given 



"track" or curriculum, his chances of changing his formal status appear to 
be slim. Only seventeen (8% ) at Academic High moved from the general to 
college preparatory curriculum and twenty-one (4%) Rioved from the college 
preparatory to the non-college preparatory curriculum., or a total of 5% 
moved between the two tracks. At Industrial High, twenty-two students (9%) 
moved downward and only five (3%) moved from the general to the college 
preparatory curriculum. Thus, the choice made in the eighth or ninth grade 
is a critical one. The "waste" of talent becomes even more problematic 
when one considers Ramsoy’s findings. In an analysis of a national sample 



she ob. 9 erved that about 25% of graduating seniors go on to college even 

11 



though they took non-college preparatory courses. Thus, high schools tend 
to under-proclucc rather than over-produce future college students in terms 
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of members educated in college preparatory curricula. 

Our data clearly indicate that social class influences curriculum 

placement of pupils, and although ability and past performance exert an 

independent effect, they account only partially for the original association 

between social class and curriculum placement. As Cicourel and Kitsuse 

concluded, these data also suggest that perceptions and judgement of school 

12 

personnel may be an important mediating fc^ctor. 

Placement Consequences and Pupil Careers 

One of the advantages of viewing pupil’s school experiences as inter- 
actions between themselves and others is that attention is directed both to 
individual pupil attributes and to definitions, perceptions and judgements 

of teachers, counselors, and other staff. Implicit in this conception is 

« 

that exchanges or interactions occur over time. Thus, we are directed 
to the notion of career -- the sequence of interactions experienced by 
youngsters in programming through school. It was noted above that events 
in pupils* school careers increase or decrease the livelihood of entering 
college preparatory courses. The outcoines observed were produced by both 
school and pupil characteristics. 

Let us now examine additional factors which may mediate betv;een social 
origin and pupil achievement and careers. Such factors include curriculum 
location, grade point average, I.Q.> reading score and sc forth. Curriculum 
location is a mediating factor within the school itself and is largely 
independent of the ability or skill of particular pupils. Many years ago 
Hollingshead reported that at Elmstown High working clas- pupils were at an 

'■j 

initial disadvantage in the competition for high grades, in that they were j 
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assigned more often to the lower curriculum and in that the availability 

13 



of high grades was less on the lower track. Cicourel and Kitsuse have 
reported similar findings in their recent study of Lakeshore High. 

Differences between major curriculum tracks become clear when all 
grades are examined for the three-year period. Thus, the findings in 
Table 7 show that in both Industrial High and Academic High the distribution 
of course marks differed notably between the non-college preparatory and 
college preparatory tracks. At Industrial High, 477« of all course marks 
in courses that are stratified by curriculum were A*s and B*s for the 
college preparatory sections, as contrasted with only 19% in the non-college 
preparatory sections. The pattern is the same at Academic High: 52% of all 

course marks given in the college preparatory sections were A*s and B*s, 
compared with 22% in the non-college preparatory sections’. The reverse 
pattern appears at the D and E levels in both schools. 



(See Table 7) 



Two alternative arguments present themselves in interpreting these 
differential grade distributions. First, it may be that objective perfor- 
mance is lower in non-college preparatory courses and that the application 
of universal. standards of achievement quite naturally results in lower rewards 
accruing more frequently to students on the lower tracks. Secona, it ma> 
be that there is little or no difference in objective performance (^dependent 
of teacher assessment) between the two tracks, but that because of a lower 
"ceiling" on rewards at the non-college preparatory level, the latter pupils 
have greater difficulty reociving as high course m.arks for the same quality 
work. In other words, differences between curricula in proportions of high 
and low grades may simply reflect differences in availability of high course 
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marks. The latter iiitcrprotat ion receives considerable support when the . 
findings in Tabic S are cKaained. Grade differences persist for both 



schools when pupils are divided according to their I.Q. levels. Although 
we could not measure the objective performance of pupils apart from the 
grading practices of teachers, the data clearly suggest that differences in 
course marks arc to some degree a result of different grading standards. 

In other words, if two pupils performed at the same level when iressured ob- 
jectively, their chances of receiving good grades would be different between 
the two tracks. Some of the differences in scholastic rewards might reflect 
the outcome of difa'^erences in reading skill. If that were the case, curri- 
culum differences in achievement should decline within reading skill levels 

and vjithin social classes if reading skill is highly correlated v?ith objec- 

% 

tive performance and if a universal standard of performance is applied. In 
fact, however, every comparison reveals that pupils in the lower track 
fared less well. For example, at Industrial High, 85% of working class 
pupils who had high reading scores and who were on the college preparatory 
track were in the top half of their class in overall grade point average, 
while only 53% of those at the same reading score and social class levels 
but who were on the non-college preparatory curriculum achieved that high. 
Similar curriculum differences appeared at both schools within each reading 
score and social class level. These findings further support the notion that 
lov 7 er revyard ceilings confronted pupils enrolled in the non- college prepara- 



tory curricula. 



It appears that there may be an absolute or universal grading scale in 
the high schools with an arbitrary devaluation of performance within the 



(See Table 8) 
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generf?! curricula. Some teachers stated that it was widely accepted that 
grade average could be used to rank the entire student boc^ on a single 
continuum according to an absolute criterion of performance. One teacher 
explained that, ”If such a system did not exist, it might be possible for 
the top ranking students of the class to be someone in the general curri- 
culum.” It is interesting to note that no such notion prevails in post- 
secondary schools and colleges. Instead, students in each class are typi- 
cally graded by the instructor v?ith reference only to performance criteria 
appropriate to that course and at that level of study. 

The overall grade point averages for the cohort of pupils studied rose 
as they progressed from seniest'er to semester. Substantial increases vzere 



observed in the proportion of pupils attaining a 3.0 overall average or 

% 

higher, and a substantial decrease in the proportion receiving a l.A average 
or lower. It is possible that both performance and grading criteria shift 
upv;ard from semester to semester, but not necessarily at the same rate, tven 
when dropouts vrere excluded, average grades increase over time; therefore, 
it appears that grading standards tended to become relatively more lenient 
between the tenth and tv;elfth grades at all achievement levels. 



Information presented in Table 9 points to an important difference be- 
tween the tracks in grading practices that seem to be Kss open to question 
than the differences v?hich v?ere observed in the distribution of course grades. 
VIhen grade point averages (G.P.A.) over time were analysed by curriculum, 
it was observed that grading practices become more lenient for pupils in 
the college-preparatory curriculum than for those in the non-college prepara- 
tory curriculum. The findings in Table 9 compare increases in overall G.P.A. 

(See Table 9) 
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betvjecn scinGStei'S lOA snd 12B foi fill pupils accoxdin3 to their lOA 
G«P«A'« Fifty-seven per cent Bt Industrial High and 63 per cent o£ the 
pupils in the general curriculuin at Academic High with G.P.A.*s of l.A 
or below in lOA moved up, compared to £0 per cent and 9A per cent res- 
pectively of those in the college preparatory curriculuin in the tv?o 
schools. Differences betx7een the curricula were particularly large for 
those pupils with a G.P. A. of 2.5 or higher. At Industrial High, 67 
per cent of the college preparatory pupils who began v?ith a G.P. A. be- 
tween 2.5 and 2.9 moved into the next highest category, while only 9 per 
cent did so of these v;ho began at the same G.P. A. level but took non-college 
preparatory courses. The comparable proportions at Academic High are 48 
per cent and 31 per cent. 

It is apparent that grading standards became relatively r'.ore lenient 
through time, particularly on the college preparatory track. Tnis is not 
to say that standards became more lenient in an absolute sense, but only 
relative to pupil perforo-ance. This increasing relative leniency is viev7od 
as a part of an organisational pattern. That is, the patuc-rns partly in- 
volve the performance of pupils, and also involve changes in judgments Oi. 
such performance. 

Social clatss also hai an effect on grading over tirae. Somewhat greater 
proportions of middle class pupils v7ho had G.P.Ao*s belov? C » in semester 
lOA moved upv:ard during the following semesters, than was true for \vorking 
fclass pupils. It is possible that teachers expect middle class pupils to 
shox 7 greater improveinent in their performance over time. Thus, teachers may 
encourage and present differential expectations to middle class as compared 
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with working class pnnilw • ThCk- c vr ) 

evaluations of actual pcrfortnance* , 

These findings on changes in gradepoint averages over time strongly 
suggest that once pupils are assigned to the general curriculum, their 
chances of attaining better grades are reduced, and their chances are also 
less of moving upward in G.P.A. during subsequent semesters. This ’’mechan- 
ism" may v;ork to the detriment of non-college preparatory pupil# in two 
v?ays. First, the likelihood of receiving high grades is less on the general 
track because of the lox^^er progressive relative leniency among teachers 
at that level. This is especially so if objective performance goes up at 
the same rate in the tv?o curricula, but objective performance standards 
go up at a more rapid rate on the general curricula. Second, as general 
curriculum pupils become avrare of these differential opportunity patterns, 

i 

they are likely to reduce their motivation to perform at the level of which | 

I 

they are actually capable. | 

i 

If pupils are to continue to perform satisfactorily in school over | 

extended periods of time, rexvrards for achievement must be available to all. | 

This study indicates that rewards were not equally available to pupils in | 

I 

I 

the non-college preparatory curticulum. In addition, rewards in the form | 

of participation in extra-curricular activity were often denied to these 
pupils as their grades declined or remained lox'jj therefore, douole and 
even triple penalties were associated with decline in grade point average. 

The lin’cxing of secondary rewards and sanctions to grades may result in far 
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more than rc-inforccinent of academic criteria since it denies the poor 



performer legitimate alternative o»pportunities for recognition and success. 
His motivation to continue trying and his commitment to educational ob- 
jectives is thereby jeopardized at the very time when additional support may 
be needed to stimulate effort. Pupils were observed and interviewed to 



ascertain their attitudes toxi?ard the non- college preparatory curricula. 
With few exceptions, it v?as viewed to be of low status by teachers and 
pupils alike. At Academic lligh this was particularly the case, and pupils 
reported that they often hid their books so that others would not know 
that they v/ere in the general curriculum. Status diirerences v?ere less 



marked at Industrial High, but- pupils v.^cre still aware of differences and 
disadvantages for a pupil on the general curriculum. 

Perhaps of greatest consecjuence for adult role placement is wnethcr or 



not a person graduates from high school because occupational and income 

15 



ceilings are much lovrer for persons who lack the high school diploma. 



Successful completion of high school educations is increasir^,y demanded 

16 



because of technological and bureaucratic demands in this society. Un- 
fortunately miany youth still leave school before they have completed the 



twelfth grade. 



The findings presented in Table 10 show the frequerci'es and percen- 
tages of pupils in both schools who remaj-ned in school over the three- 
year period, dropped out, or transferred to another school. Tx-yenty-one 
per cent of the cohort at Industrial High and 13 per cent at Academic High 
dropped out of school before the end of the tvjelfth grade. Tne greater 
number of pupils dropped out during or immediately after semester llB at 
Industrial High. 0.’he larger nuraber dropped out an entire year earlier at 

(See Table to) 
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Academic High during or immediately after lOB. 

Dropouts tended to be disproportionately represented in the follov7ing 
categories in both schools: boys, Negroes, those from working-class familie 

pupils with loxcer I.O. 's, those lox?er on readingtest scores and in overall 
achievement, those with lox^er G.P.A.*s, and those in the general curriculum. 
The data in Ta ble 11 report the percentage of pupils who were dropouts in 
each of these categores. Grade-point average was the single factor most 
important in predicting x?ho V7puld drop out and V7ho would not. Forty-one 
per cent of the drop outs at Academic High within the fourth quartile G.P.A. 
and 63% at Industrial High x^ere in the same quartile. Dropouts also tended 
to shox *7 greater decline and le*ss Improvement in grades than did graduates. 

It was stated earlier that the longer one remains in school, the better his 
chances become of receiving a higher G.P.A. , but unfortunately most drop- 
outs leave school before they can reap the benefits of later and relatively 
more lenient grading practices. 



(See Table 11) 

Several studios have also shox.’n achievement to be positively associa- 
ted V7ith remaining in school until graduation. A? one X'?riter suggests, 
this is not difficult to interpret, "it seems entirely reasonable that any 

normal person x- 70 uld seek to escape as soon as possible from any situation 

1 7 

in v?hich ho persistently found himself branded as incompetent." 

In examining interrelationship among pupil characteristics and dropping 
out of school, it became apparent that curriculum placement v:as strongly 
associated x^ith leaving school before graduation. The findings in Tables 
12 and 13 indicate that pupils placed in the non-college preparatory or 
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general curriculiun v;ere far more likely to drop out of school than those on 
the college preparatory curriculum. Overall 4 per cent at Academic High 
and 5 per cent at Industrial High of the dropouts vere in the college pre- 
paratory curriculuTn Xv’hile 35 per cent and ^:7 per cent* respectively, vere 
in the general curriculum. These differences hold for both high and low 



I.Q. scores and for middle-class and v:orking- class youth. Differences were 
slightly more pronounced at Industrial High than at Academic High, and further 
more, a higher proportion of pupils in the former school dropped out at 
each social class level. This suggests that different school responses to 



low achievenent may produce differing tendencies of such pupils to drop out 



of school. 



It is frequently asserted that malperforming pupils are not committed 
to educational goals and ate not interested in school. These attitudes, 



then, arc believed to be a significant factor in their school behavior. In 



each of the schools studied school staff identified a sample of pupils vjho 
needed additional attention because of behavioral misconduct and/or under- 



achievement, relative to their ability. A second sample of male pupils was 
randomly selected from the total population of the school, x^rith the malper- 
formers excluded in this selection. These pupils are identified in Tables 



14 and 15 as ’’randoms’', while the other pupils are referred to as ’’malper- 



formers”. 



It is not possible here to report in detail the information ootair.ed 
tlirough interviews and written questionnaires administered to pupils, but 



the results in Ta ble 14 clearly indicate that malperformers continue to 
maintain a basic commitment to succeeding in school, and that they value 

(See Table 14) 
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educationp-l goals even vi-ben experiencing personal failure. Since none of 
the differences in this table v'3ve statistically significant at the .02 
level, it can be inferred that the tv70 groups of pupils vere not dissimilar 
in their basic attitudes. Although malperf ormers were interested in and 
committed to educational goals, they reported that they did not put forth 
the same amount of effort in their school v?ork and frequently engaged in 
a number of unacceptable activities. They reported having poor, reputations 
with teachers and did not perceive teachers to be helpful to them. They 
reported that they did not try as hard, lacked study skills, founa it dij.ri* 
cult to ask teachers for help and failed to complete school assignments , 

Hov 7 does one account for ‘the differences between malperformers* general 

or long”tcrm commitments and their inmediate efforts i It is our view that 

1 

these disjunctures represent a "turning away" from goals that arc largely 
unattainable because of deficiencies in necessary academic and interpersonal 
skills. Their goals and underlying attitudes were positive, and they possessed 
adequate intellectual capabilities. But they had not acquired the competen- 
cies needed to succeed in school. They t.’cre caught in a spiralling situation 
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of school-pupil interactions. Both wit hin- school and betv;een-school 
variations were noted in teachers' perceptions of educational goals, in 



cur r iculuin placecient patterns and oi'.tconies, and in pupil careers. Tne 



findings indicate that pupil careers are shaped in part by motivations, 
capabilities, and skills v?hich are social class-linked, and in part by 
opportunities and responses of the organization through which cohorts 



and particular individuals pasc. .The conception of careers as , on-going 



interactions has aided. in the identification of some of the ways in Wiiich 



the school itself shapes pupils' careers. The School itself may maintain 



or even generate the very m«lperformance it seeks to eliminate by offering 
limited opportunity for educsfional attwainm.ent for some pupils, by judging 



pupils adversely because of attributes which are independent of their ac- 

I 

tions, by undermining c>:isting motivation through unw’ise use of conurol 
practices, and by making it exceedingly difficult for the pupil to "find 
his way back" once he has been defined as a malper former . 

In none of the schools studied were the outcomes which we observed 



those which were deliberately sought or desired by the staff, teachers or 
administrators. The public schools, like many other organizations wnich 
deal mainly with people, lacked i.nformation needed to monitor operations 
end to evaluate results. Much time v/as spent in retaining .individual 
pupil files which contained a partial chronology of each youngster's ex- 
perience through the public school. These files were often poorly maintained. 



and furthermore, they were likely to contain highly selective information. 
Schools did not record or retain systematically information about phases of 
school operations. Such information could enhance rational decision-making 
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by making available data about the variable effects of different school 

programs and structural atrangements • 

An adequate information system v/ould entail the full exploitation and 
use of basic information already being collected. At the same time, 
that information is recorded for file entry, it would be routinely process 
for organizational monitoring and evaluation purposes. Analysis procedure 
gijiQ currently avsiilablo to permrt utilization of information in a varj.ety 
of v:ays. Of particular importance is the feedback of appropriate types of 
information to teaching personnel, to school adrainistrators, and to 
policy-makers so that rational decision-making can be enhanced. 
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TABLS 1 

TEACHERS' PERCEPTION OF EDUCATIONAL GOAL PRIORITIES 

School 



Goal Priorities For: /, cad eir. 1 c He i ,c;h t s 

(a) Self (^) 

B 33% 

A 16% 

F 16% 

Principal 

(b) As seen by 
teachers - 

1 D /jG% 

2 B 17% 

q ’ 117% 



Parents 



1 

2 

3 



(c) As seen by 
teachers - 



1 

2 

3 



D 41% 
B 31% 
A 9% 



Industrial llel^its 



A 26% 
B 20% 
F 20% 



G 24% 
A 16% 
B 13% 



B 41% 
D 13% 
F 13% 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 



(d) A 



"Which goal do you yourself stress most ?'* 

"Which goal does the principal stress most ?" 

'*Which goal do you think the majority, of this school wotild 

say is the most important for your school to stress?" 

A *= Building good character -- like honesty, dependability, 6*-^. 

B = Teaching basic subject matter and skills (arithmetic, reading, 

science, etc.) 

C - Providing vocational training 

D » Preparing the students for college 

E » Maintaining classroom order and discipline^ 

F ® Developing the students' interest in learning 
G = Developing good citizenship 
H * Developing emotional maturity 
I =s Developing intellectual ability 
J s= Other (write out). 



1 



(e) Figures^re the percentages of teachers in each school who 
each listed goal the most. Only the three 

items were selected for each response category listed abo .. . 

in no case does the total add up to 100%. 
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Teachers* Reports of Proportions of Students 
Needing Individual Attention^®^ 



Tvpe of Problem 




School 








A B 


c 


D 


E 

9 • 

1 . 


1. "Academic Difficulties” 


14%^^) 18% 


17Z 


*22% 


25% 


2. "Personality Problems" 


9% 12% 


CM 


18% 


"l3% 


3. "Misbehavior” 


8% 9% 


00 


22% 


14% 


(a) ’’Approximat ely v?hat percent 


of your students need 


you Individual 



attention 

because of academic difficulties? 
because of personality problems? 
because of misbehavior?®'' 

Wlhe figures in the table are the mean proportions for each type of 
problem in each school. 
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Teachers Beliefs about "Sources'’ of Difficulties of Students 

Who Misbehave and Undernchieve(^) 



Source 



School 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1. 


"Limited Intelligence 


m<"> 


16% 


15% 


12% 


21% 


2. 


"Don’t have enough incen- 
tive, don’t care enough" 


66% 


57% 


37% 


74% 


6U 


3. 


"Don’t have reading end 
other necessary academic 
skills" 


28% 


43% 


41% 


68% 


52% 


4. 


“Don’t have necessary 
social or ’human relations’ 
skills" 

• 


35% 


38% 


24% 


65% 


49% 


5. 


“Psychological or emotional 
problems" 


35% 


23% 


15% 


41% 


21% 



(*)‘'Thinking generally about the students in this school with academic 
difficulties and who misbehave> how many, in your opinion, have the 
following characteristics?'*' 



^^^Perccnt of teachers responding "^«ost" or "all" 
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Percentage of Teachers Reporting “Frequent" or"Very I r-.quent ' 
Uses of Certain Classroom Sanctions, by School and Sanction^^^ 



Sanction 



A. Cognitive 



Using persuasion rather 
than coersion 



Appealing to reason 

B. Psychological Isolation 



Sarcasm 

Ignoring 

C. Physical Isolation 



Moving Seat 



Threat of Dismissal 
from Class 



Sending to Hall 

D. Social Pressure 
Peer Pressure 
Calling Parents 
E* Positive Indictments 



F. Other Negative Sanctions 
Additional Schoolv:ork 



After School 

Taking Away Privi ledges 

Loitering Grade 



School 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


83% 


86% 


67% 


82% 


73% 


89% 


82% 


70% 


59% 


91% 


17% 


13% 


18% 


35% 


• 18% 


25% . 


18% 


10% 


35% 


27% 


57% 


59% 


48% 


71% 


64% 


38% 


63% 


39% 


59% 


64% 


6% 


11% 


10% 


15% 


21% 


46% 


34% 


41% 


59% 


39% 


15% 


2% 


21% 


38% 


42% 


38% 


38% 


41% 


71% 


45% 


4% 


19% 


3% 


15% 


15% 


1% 


7% 


28% 


38% 


55% 


18% 


27% 


5% 


27% 


24% 


26% 


32% 


15% 


32% 


15% 



"^^'ilere are specific methods which are sometimes used to p revent class- 
room misbehavior from recurr ing . Please indicate^ the frequency 
with which each method is used in your cla ssroom . Response 
altert:atives V 7 ere; "Very Frequently,^’ "B’requently," "Infrequently,* 
and *’Very In 3 ^requently.“ The figures given are tuo combined 
percentages of teachers responding "Frequently** or ’ Very v, -frequently. 
4-B-305 
















TABLE 5 



ORIGIMAL CURluC'jyJH PIAGEL.EKT BY SCHOOL (in percentages) 



rxs. Ktr: 




0 r i ?: i n r. 1 Cu r r i cu T urn 


Placement 




School 


College 

Preparatory 


Kpn> College 
.Preparator')^ 


Total 


Total N 


Industrial 

Keifihts 


58 


A2 


100 


(,m) 


Academic 

Heights 


71 


29 


100 


(753) 
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TABLE 8 



Course Mark Distribut i ons by School. 

1 .0.» gucl Curriculutn (in percentages) 



a 



School, I.Q. 
and Curriculum 



Industrial Heights 



High 

College Preparatory 
Non- College Preparatory 



Low 



College Preparatory 
Non-College Preparatory 



Academic Heights 



High 

College Preparatory 
Non-College Preparatory 



Loxij 



College Preparatory 
Non-College Preparatory 





Course 


Mark 


s 








A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Total 


Total N 




20 


35 


30 


11 


3 


99 


'(2102) 




5 


25 


37 


23 


9 


99 


(363) 




•i 


19 


39 


29 


10 


100 


(65) 




2 


13 


34 


40 


10 


■ 99 


(119) 




27 


35 


28 


8 


2 


ino 


(3553) 




4 




40 


11 


2 


101 


(166) 




7 


25 


43 


19 


5 


99 


(1946) 




9 


18 


41 


28 


10 


99 


(1652) 





® I.Q. cutting points are as follows: 

Industrial Heights 



High 

Low 



109 and above 
108 and below 



Academic Heignts 
109 and above 
108 and belov? 
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TABLr 9.. 



Koven-.ent into Higher Grade A%’;^erage Categori es Betv;een 
sVtiieTters lOA end 125', by b urriculum Lo ca tion 
. Q ~ i n t Average 



CURRia^LUi'! 



r 

1 

, , • •• 


Colle^ge 


Prep. 




General 


i . Grade Point Average 

1 in lOA^ 

I 


Academic 

Heigihts 


Industrial 

Heights 


Aicademic 
He5.ght s_ 


: 1 Industrial 

Heights 


3.0 and above 


4S% 


M* «• 


mm mm 


mm M 


( 

1 2.5 - 2.9 


67% 


, 31% 


9% 

i 


1 

i . ■ • 

; 2.0 - 2A 


• 70% 

• 


33% 


61% 


23% 


1.5 - 1.9 


80% 

' i 


71% 


61% . 


37% 


1.4 and above 


94% ; 

i 


80% 


63%. 


57% 


^ Where 4.0 ~ A, 3.0 


•* 

s= B, etc. 
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TAr.LE 1.1 



Categories of Students 



Sex 



Boys 

Girls 



Race 

Whites 

Negroes 

Social Class (based on father's occupation) 

• 

"Upper Middle’ 

"Lower Middle" 

"Upper Working" 

"Lower VIorking" 

1,0 . (Quartiles) 

1 (High) 

2 

3 

4 (Low) 

R eading Score (Cuartiles) 

1, 2 (High 

3 

4 (Lc-w) 

Overall Grade Point Aver age (Cue r t il e s) 

1 (High) 

2 

3 

4 (Loxv’) 

Curriculum 



rious 

Per Cent Who 


Dropped Out 


Academic 


Industrial 


Heights 


Heights 


17% 


24% 


9% 


22% 


13% 


19% 


38% 


27% 


5% 


7% 


11% 


11% 


20% 


15% 


32% ’ 


,31% 


3% 


5% 


3% 


.10% 


13% 


21% 


26% 


.43% 


3% 


13% 


8% 


26% 


25% 


24% 


0% 


5% 


3% 


6% 


5% 


24% 


41% 


63% 


4% 


5% 


35% 


47% 



College Preparatory 
General 
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TABU? 1-2- 



Percc-nU?ges of Droo-Outs rur.ong "College Preparatory" and "General" 
Students with "High" and "Low" I.Q. Scores 



X.^. Curriculum 



High (109 and above) ^ 

College Preparatory 



Per Cent Who Drop ped Out 
Academic’' Industrial 



Heights 

2 % 



Heights 

1 — “■ — 

3% 



General 



1A% 



35% 



Low (103 and below) 



College Preparatory 



General 



A% 

30% 



6 % 



A0% 



^ The cutting point v/as the median score on 
the California Test of - Mental Mevturity 



T ABLE 13 

Percentages of Drop-Outs among "College Preparatory" and "General" 
Students from "Middle Class" and "V’orking Class" Homes 



Social Class Curriculum 



Per Cent «7ho Drooned Out 
Academic Industrial 
Heights Heights 



"Middle Class" 



College Preparatory 



General 



1 % 

25% 



1 % 

33% 



"Working Class" 



College Preparatory 



General 



9% 

38% 



6 % 

Al% 
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TABLI'; 14 



Pupils* Attitudes toward Educational Goals and Con.munity Norms 

Malper formers Randoms 



A. Passing courses 


76% 


89% 


B. Getting the most from school 


57% 


68% 


C. Getting along with teachers 


40% 


47% 


D. Going to college 


67% , 


70% 


E. Having a well-paying job when you are an adult 


76% 


70% 


F. Having a steady job when you are an adult 


92% 


94% 


®”Kow Important to you are the following things? 
None of these differences c.re slsnificsnt at the 


.02 level. 





TABTwE 15 



Pupils* Attitudes toward Future 



Proportion of 
Pupils Who: 


Malpjsrformers 


Randctr.s 


S 


Expect to pass courses. 


24% 


62% 


.001 


.Expect to finish 
high school. 


51% 


70% 


.05 


Expect friends to 
finish high school. 


42% 


64% 


.05 


Expect to have a good 
record when leaving school. 


16% 


53% 


.001 


Expect to have a steady 
job as an cdalt. 


28% 


60% 


.01 



1 
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